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Los Angeles Universal Preschool (LAUP) is working to make high-quality 
voluntary preschool universally accessible to every 4-year-old in Los Angeles 
County by building upon the existing early care and education system. This 
brief provides a snapshot of children and families participating in LAUP 
center-based, programs in the fall of 2007, at the beginning of their preschool 
year. When possible, comparison data are provided in this brief — data on 
children and families in L. A. County as well as data from studies of low-income 
preschool populations such as Head Start. 

The data presented show that 4-year-olds enrolled in LAUP center-based 
programs are primarily Latino, most come from low-income families, and 
they bring diverse linguistic and cultural experiences to their classrooms. 

When LAUP children entered preschool, they scored within the average range, 
for the most part, on an array of school readiness measures. “Some of the 
findings have potential programmatic implications — particularly the differences 
in language and literacy skills among children from different language 
backgrounds and the high percentage of LAUP children who are obese. ” 

This brief is the first in a series based on the Universal Preschool Child 
Outcomes Study (UPCOS) funded by First 5 LA and conducted through a 
contract with Mathematica Policy Research, Inc. 
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About UPCOS 

Los Angeles Universal Preschool 1 (LAUP) is an independent public benefit corporation created in 
2004 and funded by First 5 LA, the commission established by Proposition 10. LAUP’s goal is to 
make high-quality voluntary preschool universally accessible to every 4-year-old in Los Angeles 
County by building upon the existing early care and education infrastructure. LAUP-funded 
preschools are located throughout Los Angeles County, and the LAUP system includes both 
licensed center-based programs and family child-care programs. The data presented in this 
research brief are part of a larger study: First 5 LA’s Universal Preschool Child Outcome Study 
(UPCOS), conducted by Mathematica Policy Research, Inc. (MPR) and its partners, Juarez & 
Associates and American Institutes for Research (AIR). 11 The data presented in this brief are based 
on a sample of 1,586 LAUP children in 98 funded, center-based programs, but is representative of 
all LAUP children and families. 111 The purpose of this brief is to provide a snapshot of the children 
and families participating in the LAUP center-based preschool programs at the beginning of their 
preschool year, in the fall of 2007. lv 




LAUP Children When They Enter Preschool 



Children entering LAUP programs are highly diverse in terms of their race/ethnicity, primary language and family income level. 



RACE/ETHNICITY 

• To set the context, the vast majority (65 percent) of young 
children in Los Angeles County are Latino,' unlike in many 
areas of the country where large-scale preschool initiatives 
are being implemented." Not surprisingly, Latino children are 
the largest group of children served by LAUP programs. 

• Latino children are a traditionally underrepresented group 
served by center-based early care and education (ECE) 
programs.”™ 



LAUP Children by Race/Ethnicity, Fall 2007 



African American 
8% 




PRIMARY LANGUAGE 

• There is considerable variability in children’s home languages, as reported by their parents. The majority of children in LAUP 
programs speak only English or primarily English (55 percent). The remaining children speak Spanish either “all of the time” or 
“the majority of the time” (40 percent), or a language other than English or Spanish (5 percent). This “other” language group is very 
diverse — representing 30 different languages — the most common of which are Armenian, Korean and Vietnamese. 



LAUP Children by Primary Language, Fall 2007 



Spanish Only 
13% 



‘Other Languages Spoken by Children 
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HOUSEHOLD INCOME 



• LAUP’s guiding vision is to make voluntary, high-quality 
preschool available to all 4-year-old children in Los Angeles 
County, regardless of their family’s income. While children 
from all income levels participate in LAUP, a majority of 
children come from low-income households. 

• Nearly 40 percent of the children served by LAUP 
programs live in families with household incomes below 
the Federal Poverty Level (0-99 percent FPL), which is 
equivalent to an annual income of $21,200 for a family 
of four. 

• According to the National Center for Children in Poverty 
(2007), “Research consistently shows that, on average, 
families need an income of about twice the federal poverty 
level to make ends meet.” Children living in families with 
incomes below this level are referred to as low income 
The vast majority of children served by LAUP (71 percent) 
are living in families classified as “low income,” including 
those with incomes below the Federal Poverty Level. 



Household Income: LAUP and L.A. County Families 



“Low-Income Families" 

(less than $42,400/yr. for a family of four) 



LAUP ■ L.A. County 




1 00%-1 99% FPL 



200%-299% FPL 300% or above FPL 



Data on L.A. County families comes from the Los Angeles County Health Survey (2007) 



CHILDREN’S SCHOOL READINESS 

Children were assessed at the beginning of their preschool year, across five domains associated with school readiness — language and literacy, 
early mathematics, social-emotional development, approaches to learning and health. The data presented here represent children’s school 
readiness skills at the beginning of their preschool year. 

Language and Literacy Skills 

Throughout early childhood, language and literacy skills are fundamental to not only children’s later academic success but their social and 
emotional well-being as well. Children who are able to use language effectively are better able to develop meaningful relationships with 
adults and peers — a critical milestone for children entering school. Similarly, children who enter school with early literacy skills such as 
identifying letters have a better foundation for later academic success. 1 Within the area of language and literacy, children’s expressive and 
receptive language skills were assessed in this study. Receptive language skills represent children’s ability to understand spoken language; 
expressive language skills represent their ability to produce language. Receptive skills generally develop earlier than expressive skills. 

Since there was considerable language diversity among the children in LAUP programs, significant effort was made to ensure that a range 
of children’s language abilities were assessed, regardless of the specific language they spoke most often. Given that a large number of children 
participating in LAUP programs spoke Spanish at least part of the time, children’s language skills were assessed in a way that allowed 
them to respond in either English or Spanish. Children who spoke only Spanish or primarily Spanish (according to their parents) were 
given the Spanish Bilingual Editions of the Expressive One Word Picture Vocabulary Text (EOWPVT-SBE) and Receptive One Word Picture 
Vocabulary Test (ROWPVT-SBE). The bilingual versions of these measures are designed to capture children’s knowledge of the underlying 
abilities, regardless of the language in which the child responds. Thus, children were given credit for correct responses in either Spanish 
or English. 

Most of the children who spoke only or primarily English (according to their parents) were assessed using the English version of the 
ROWPVT and EOWPVT. Similarly, since there are no equivalent measures available in languages other than English and Spanish, the small 
number of children (n=93) who spoke only or primarily a language other than English or Spanish were assessed using the EOWPVT and 
ROWPVT English versions." 



Children Who Were Assessed Only in English 



• The total group of LAUP children who were assessed 
only in English at the beginning of their preschool year 
scored just below the national average, but still within 
the average range, in both expressive and receptive 
language skills. Children who only, or primarily, spoke™ 
English scored within the average range, whereas 
children who spoke a language other than English or 
Spanish scored below the average range (i.e., more 
than one standard deviation, or 15 points above or 
below the average).™ However, scores for this last 
group of children most likely underestimated their 
actual language abilities, since they did not have the 
opportunity to be assessed in their native language. 

• All children performed better on the receptive 
language test (ROWPVT) than the expressive 
language test (EOWPVT). 



Children Who Were Assessed Using 

Bilingual Measures 

• At the beginning of their preschool year, the total group 
of LAUP children who were assessed on the Spanish 
Bilingual version of the language measures scored 
within the national average range in language skills. As 
expected, children scored higher in the area of receptive 
language versus expressive language skills. 

• Children from Spanish-speaking homes who spoke 
English the majority of the time scored the highest 
on both receptive and expressive language measures. 
Similarly, this group was the only language group to 
score above the national average when they entered 
preschool. 

• Children who spoke Spanish most of the time, 

but also spoke some English, scored just below the 
national average, but well within the average range. 
This group had the greatest difference between 
receptive and expressive language skills. 

• The group scoring the lowest overall included 
children who spoke only Spanish. This group 
scored below the national average but just 
within the average range, albeit at the very 
bottom of the range. 



Expressive and Receptive Language— English Version 
Standard Scores by Language Group, Fall 2007 




Scores that fall between dotted lines are within one standard deviation 
of the national average and are within the “average range.” 



Note: Since the English and Spanish Bilingual versions of these measures were standardized 
on separate normative groups, it is not possible to compare standard scores across measures. 



Expressive and Receptive Language— Spanish Bilingual Version 
Standard Scores by Language Group, Fall 2007 




Spanish Only Spanish Primarily English Primarily All Children Assessed on 

with Some Spanish Spanish Bilingual Version 
Combined 

Scores that fall between dotted lines are within one standard deviation 

of the national average and are within the “average range." 

Note: Since the English and Spanish Bilingual versions of these measures were standardized 
on separate normative groups, it is not possible to compare standard scores across measures. 



Early Literacy Skills - Spelling and Early Writing 



• Research shows spelling abilities of young children 
predict later reading outcomes. Knowledge of the 
alphabet letters and phonological awareness (the 
ability to distinguish the sounds within words) form 
the basis of early decoding and spelling ability, and 
both are correlated with later reading and spelling 
achievement.” 

• The Woodcock Johnson-III Spelling (English) and the 
Woodcock Munoz-III Ortografia (Spanish) were used 
to measure children’s early writing and spelling ability . 

• The 4-year-old LAUP children who were assessed with 
the Spelling subtest in English scored at or above the 
national average, while children who were administered 
the Ortografia subtest in Spanish scored below the 
mean, but just within the average range. 



Early Math Skills 

• Young children’s early math skills, such as the ability 
to recognize shape and size, count verbally, recognize 
numbers and identify general quantity (more or less), 
are foundational skills needed to master basic addition 
and subtraction in early elementary school.” 

• The Early Childhood Longitudinal Study-Birth Cohort 
(ECLS-B) Mathematics Assessment” 1 was used to 
measure children’s early math skills including 
number concepts, spatial abilities, and measurement. 
Items were the same in English and Spanish, and 
children could respond in either language and still 
get credit for a correct response.”" 

• LAUP children scored, on average, about one standard 
deviation below the national average on early math 
skills at the beginning of their preschool year. 



Spelling and Early Writing, Fall 2007 
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110- 




Woodcock Johnson-Ill Spelling Woodcock Munoz-Ill Ortografia 

(English) (Spanish) 

- - Scores that fall between dotted lines are within one standard deviation 
of the national average and are within the “average range.” 



Early Math Skills, Fall 2007 




ECLS-B Mathematics Assessment (English and Spanish) 



Scores that fall between dotted lines are within one standard derivation 
of the national average and are within the “average range.” 



Social and Emotional Skills 



One of the fundamental tasks of early childhood 
is developing the social and emotional skills necessary 
to establish and maintain positive relationships with 
other children and adults.”” 

LAUP teachers rated children’s social-emotional 
competence across the positive social skills areas 
of social cooperation, social interaction and social g 

independence, using the Preschool Kindergarten § 

Behavior Scales-2 (PKBS-2). 1Ilx They also rated the ^ 

■u 

frequency with which children exhibited common g 

problem behaviors, using the Social Skills Rating 05 

System (SSRS) Problem Behavior Scale.” < 

LAUP children were scored at the national average 
in terms of social cooperation skills and just below 
the national average in social interaction skills and 
social independence skills, but well within the 
average range. 

LAUP children scored close to the national average in 
problem behaviors and well within the average range. 



Social and Emotional Skills, Fall 2007 

120—1 




Social Cooperation Social Interaction Social Independence Problem Behaviors 



Scores that fall between dotted lines are within one standard derivation 
of the national average and are within the “average range.” 



Health 

• Children’s health status and access to medical care 
impact their ability to learn. The majority of LAUP 
children were covered by some form of health 
insurance (91.8 percent). 

• Despite the fact that not all LAUP children had health 
insurance, the vast majority of children were receiving 
health care. Nearly 98 percent of parents reported that 

their children had seen a doctor in the past year, and <o 

<D 

nearly 76 percent reported that their children had seen a § 
dentist in the past year. According to the 2005 California 
Health Interview Survey (CHIS), 75 percent of children 
ages 3 to 5 in Los Angeles County had seen a dentist in 
the previous year, indicating that the rate among LAUP 
families is similar to that of the county as a whole. 

• The majority of parents (76 percent) reported that their 
children were in “very good” or “excellent” health, 
which is similar to the perceptions reported by parents 
of 4-year-olds in the Los Angeles County Health Survey 
(2007), where 77 percent perceived that their children 
had “excellent” or “very good” health. 

• Nearly one-fifth of LAUP children (21 percent) were 
“obese” (95th percentile or higher) when entering 
preschool, which is higher than the rate for 
preschool-age children in Head Start (16 percent).” 1 



Obese Children in LAUP (Fall 2007) and Head Start (Fall 2006) 

25% -1 




LAUP (2007) Head Siart (2006) 



LAUP Families 



FAMILY COMPOSITION 

• Nearly three-quarters (72 percent) of children enrolled in 
center-based LAUP programs live with both parents and 
have an average of five family members in their home. 

• LAUP children live in households with an average of 2.4 
adults, most likely indicating that many children live with 
one or more extended family members such as grandparents 
or other relatives. 



PARENT COUNTRY OF ORIGIN 

• A majority of LAUP families include at least one parent 
bom outside the United States (63 percent) and the 
majority of those parents were bom in Mexico 

(60 percent). 

• Of those parents who immigrated to the U.S., most of 
the mothers and even more of the fathers have lived in 
the U.S. for more than 10 years. A relatively small portion 
of mothers and even fewer fathers have been in the U.S. 
for five years or less. 



PARENT EMPLOYMENT 

• The majority of fathers reported working full time, 

whereas fewer than half of mothers reported working 
full time. 



Number of years in the U.S., Mothers and Fathers 




Parent Employment Status 



100 - 

90 - 




MOTHERS ■ FATHERS 




Full Time 



Part Time 



Not Employed 



PARENT EDUCATION 



Parent Educational Attainment 



• A large proportion of LAUP parents had less than a 
high school education. Over one-third of fathers and 
of mothers had less than a high school diploma or 
GED. In comparison, approximately 25 percent of all 
parents in L.A. County have less than a high school 
diploma, according to 2007 Los Angeles Health Survey 
estimates. 



HOME LITERACY ACTIVITIES 

• Research shows that the more time parents spend in 
home literacy activities with their children (i.e., talking, 
reading, telling stories), the greater the benefits to 
children’s school readiness skills and abilities.”" 
Children whose parents read to them tend to have a 
larger vocabulary and more positive approaches to 
learning, ““ and perform better in school.™ 1 

• While the vast majority of LAUP children are read 
to at least three times a week, the percentage is not 
as high as for all 4-year-old children in Los Angeles 
County. 




Less than HS or GED HS Diploma or GED Some College/AA Degree BA or Higher 



4-Year-Old Children Who Were Read to 
Three or More Times per Week: 
LAUP and L.A.County 



90% 




LAUP (Fall 2007) L.A. County Health Survey (2007) 
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